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The second proviso is that we should admit the validity of
hybrids. The finest breed of horses, the English racer, was the
result of a successful crossing. The delightful architecture of
the early French Renaissance offers a daring, yet finely meas-
ured compounding of elements: the silhouette of Chambord,
Chenonceaux, the old Paris Town Hall, is still purely Gothic;
the details of ornamentation are Italianate. To seek comedy
among the gods, and tragedy among the humble, implies the
adoption of intermediate genres which rigorous doctrinaires
might condemn. Balzac evolved a new kind when, in Melmoth
Reconciled, he blended the Gothic romance of mystery and ter-
ror with the most extreme realism in setting and treatment.
Most daring of all was Pascal who, in his Provincial Letters,
discussed with intense earnestness the highest problems of the-
ology, but in a tone of well-bred irony. Once established, a
composite genre evolves its own laws, and must conform to
them. A mock-heroic poem like The Rape of the Lock is mani-
festly a mixed kind. But Pope would have been open to cen-
sure if, in his sedate fantasy, he had allowed himself to grow
either too flippant or too solemn.

Finally, our respect for consistency should not lead us to ig-
nore the effectiveness of contrast. If harmony is the secret of
beauty, contrast is not seldom the key to power. This was well
understood by Longinus, who could see, not merely in sim-
plicity, but even in vulgarity, a possible element of the sublime.
There are many passages in Shakespeare without a jarring note;
but his most Shakespearian effects are obtained by means of dra-
matic opposition. The grave diggers are necessary, not to re-
lieve, but to deepen, the tragic tension in the last act of Hamlet.

The right to use such contrasts was Victor Hugo's chief de-
mand in his Romantic manifesto, the Preface to Cromwell. He
did not want to abolish the genres-, he did not even want to
"mix the kinds" $ he wanted to secure recognition for a drama
in which terror and pity would be heightened by the contrast
and fusion of tragedy and comedy. In his theory, he may have
over-emphasized this point; in his practice, he may have carried